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PREHISTORIC PERIOD 


Neolithic 


_ _ JZd about 4,000 years ago. These usually took the 

form of long barrows, sometimes of stone and eart , 
of timber and earth, sometimes of earth alone. Many ot 
involved the use of large monoliths st 
he sepulchral ct - 

„ iiX w oasts, notable 

concentrations or sucn mouuuiwua -.ornwaU, Pembroke, 

the Lleyn peninsula of Caernarvon, and above all Anglesey. We 
can, accordingly, be safe in assuming that this earkest mega- 
lithic style” was due to the impact on our western coas s ° *” 
Atlantic civilization having its origin in the Iberian Pemnsula or 
the Mediterranean region. This culture established ‘‘self even 
more tally in Ireland, the west and extreme north of bcotland, 
and in Denmark. There can be little doubt that it spread sporadl^ 
idly eastwards into England and there came into contact with 
other invaders from the Baltic, the Low Countries, and north- 

£aS ““ Stheorincinal concentrations of neolithic long barrows 
involving the use ofthe “megalithic idea” is in the Cotswolds of 


Gloucestershire. 


legaiithic iaea is in uic 
in the arrangement of their internal 

megauunc --— in the detads of their design, they cc- 

form fundamentally to one type. They are between * 

feet long, broader and loftier at one (usually the eastern) e 
where the careftdly built side revetting walls curve in to foi 







a semicircular forecourt ending in a portal with megalithic up¬ 
rights. At Uley and Notgrone this portal gave access to a stone 
passage or ante-chamber out of which the burial chamber proper 
and its annexes opened. At Belas Knap, which appears to be a 
decadent plan, the portal has become a dummy, the burial cham¬ 
bers being placed in the sides of the mound with separate but 
concealed passages and entrances. 

A glance at the plan of these Cotswold long barrows reveals 
that they are really a form of “horned cairn” clearly related to 
the magnificent examples of such structures recendy investigated 
in Northern Ireland, at Cashtal yn Ard in the Isle of Man, in 
western Scotland, and in Caithness. While all vary in detail, they 
point to the people of this period having followed some common 
ritual or religious practice in connection with their important 
dead. The burials are of the type of “partial cremation,” i.e. the 
bones have been subjected to some degree of burning, and pot¬ 
tery finds associated with them seem to belong to what are called 
"Neolithic A” or “Windmill Hill” types. The Cotswold long 
barrows probably belong to a comparatively late phase of the 
culture, and it is significant that at the Notgrove barrow a sherd 
of Peterborough or “Neolithic B” pottery, with herring-bone 
incisions, was found in the material used to block up the entrance 
to the'burial chambers. 

Another important example of the same fundamental plan 
came to light in 1953-4 in the excavation of the Giant’s Hill long 
harrow at Skendleby in Lincolnshire. Here wood was used in¬ 
stead of stone. The concave eastern and broader end was revetted 
with split logs. Behind this screen is a pit, and westwards of this a 
burial chamber containing the bones of at least eight persons and 
fragments of Neolithic and early Beaker pottery. The tapering 
sides of the long mound were marked by two rows of timber 
posts, similar to the lines of stone monoliths found in Ireland and 
the Isle of Man. 

Arthur's Stone, Dorstone, a fine megalithic burial mound about 
twelve miles west of Hereford, also dates from late in the neo¬ 
lithic period. It consists of the remains of an oval mound with a 
large stone burial chamber and passage. The gigantic capstone is 
19 feet long, by 11 feet wide, and if feet thick at its greatest 







thickness. It now tests on five upright stones of the original 
nine which formed the chamber walls. North of this chamber is a 
corridor or entrance passage formed of megaliths. 

But even more important than these sepulchral remains of this 
early period is Grime's Graves in the parish of Weeting, about six 
miles from Thetford in south-west Norfolk, one of the most 
remarkable monuments of prehistoric man in England. In an area 
now being re-afforested by the Forestry Commission, the Minis¬ 
try of Works has become guardian of about 30 acres which may 
he described as the “ Sheffield of the Stone Age.” Just as to-day 
we are dependent on iron and steel for our tools and weapons, 
ancient man was dependent on stone, and more especially on 
flint, for axes, arrowheads, scrapers to clean the skins of animals, 
knives, picks, etc. In the Neolithic Age, if not earlier, he dis¬ 
covered that the best flint for these many purposes was to be 
obtained from the floor-stone strata in chalk deposits, and 
accordingly he mined for such flint. Neolithic flint mines have 
been brought to light at several places in Sussex, notably at Ciss- 
bury, at Easton Down near Salisbury in Wiltshire, and elsewhere, 
but the most remarkable and extensive are at Grime’s Graves, 
where flint was not only mined but manufactured into useful 
articles in vast quantities over a very long period of time. It is 
clear from the large area of finds of the period in the Brecklands 
of Suffolk and Norfolk that these were densely populated in the 
Neolithic Age, and that Grime’s Graves was the industrial centre 
of this occupation. At Grime’s Graves we can identify three suc- 

part of Breckland the chalk is generally covered with an over¬ 
burden about 10 feet thick of glacial clay containing hard quartzite 
pebbles under a layer of blown sand. It so happens that at 
Grime's Graves there is an ancient dry valley where this over¬ 
burden had been washed away, revealing outcrops of flint floor- 
stone on its sides. It is in this valley that we find the first type of 
flint mining, by means of lateral scraping away of the valley bank. 
For tools the earliest miners used straight pieces of bone held in 
the hand and heavy wedge-shaped pieces of flint from selected 

trith the earliest pits have yielded implements of apparently 






paleolithic type. Moreover, on certain bits of 
have been found remarkable engravings of 
animals. But geological and other evidence ma 
doubt whether this early phase of mining and 
fact paleolithic, U of any pre-glacial age. 


.. the so-called 

of buried shafts sunk down from tl 
lie south of the primitive pits and their 
observable from the surface. They are shallow and only go dor 
to the first layer of flint floor and have no galleries **“ 


'find both straight bone handpicks and deer horn 

. Heavy choppers and picks of flint ■ 

ior breaking up the clay and chalk. The size and ' 
tools required the use of both hands. Associated • 
of mining we find axes, blades with 
types of .... u„™ . ,4,, 


oblique ends and various 


-trancnet.” The deer antler tools found were peculiar and much 
worn and were evidently driven into the chalk with heavy ham¬ 
mers and not used as picks as in the later period. 


^ _ _to the lower and 

uni uooiS^ue, and at the bottom are worked into 
ss of radiating galleries, leaving here and there 
pillars ^of undisturbed chalk to support the roof. In these side 

P „ ... .1_mui- miners used chalk lamps, while their tools 

se of the diggers of the great fossej ' 

buryifor^ 

blade bones of the red 
they began 


When one shaft became worked out 
c, up the old shaft with what they dug 

In this filling process animal, and even human 






11 mixen up with loose chalk. On the manufacttning^floors 
ssociated with these latest pits have bee^nd n^c po,rery 
>f “Peterborough” type, and single-barbed at 







Age or early in the Iron Age it is clear that man again lived on 
the site. In one place, known as the Black Hole, a large communal 
workshop and cooking place, about 30 feet in diameter, has been 
discovered. This has yielded charcoal ash, pottery of Late Bronze 
Age types, bone tools, vessels of chalk, pers 1 


_is clear that these people, who occupied 

at least a thousand years after the last neolithic miners, n 
made their own flint products, but collected and used tl 
tiques” of their far predecessors. 

The whole site of Grime’s Graves has not yet been exc 
but enough examples of the recent excavations have beer 
a state which enables visitors to see the various types 
galleries, chipping floors, etc. Iron ladders provide access 
typical pits. There are probably few prehistoric monurr 




ts of 


We have at present no clear idea as to who these Grime’s Graves 
miners were, or what contacts their vast industry established with 
other parts of England. The Icknield Way, past Newmarket, 
Royston, Dunstable, Princes Risborough, Goring, and Uffing- 
ton to Avebury, seems to connect East Anglia with the other 
great concentration of neolithic activity in Wiltshire, which 
appears to have been the meeting place of so many of the con¬ 
verging impacts of successive culture in the Neolithic and Early 
Bronze Age periods. 

The existence of comparatively isolated long barrows at Dun¬ 
stable and Royston on the line of the Icknield Way also suggests 
a very early date for the establishment of this most famous of our 


Bronze Age 

The megalithic circles which can now be attributed to the earliest 
phase of the Bronze Age, in our guardianship in the Midlands 
area, include Arbor Low (Plate i) in Derbyshire and the Rsllright 
Stones in Oxfordshire. The former is of the utmost importance on 
account of the evidence it affords us as to the age in which such 






structures were made. Situated over 1,200 feet above sea level on 
the limestone plateau of West Derbyshire, between Hartington 
and Youlgreave, Arbor Low lies about one mile east of Parsley 
Hay Station. It consists of a roughly circular central area sur¬ 
rounded by a wide and deep ditch on the outer margin of which 
is a rampart formed of the throw-out, both being discontinued 

entrances!*The diameter from crest to crest of the rampart is 250 
feet. Near the inside edge of the ditch are forty megaliths now all 
recumbent, the largest being 13 feet long. At the centre are the 
stones of a fallen cove or similar megalithic structure close to 
which an uncremated human skeleton was found. No trace of 
metal has been found at Arbor Low, but flint flakes (natural flint 
is unknown in the district), a flint knife and a barbed and tanged 
flint arrow head of the type used by the Beaker folk have been 
excavated from the lower layers of silt in the ditch. 

On the south-east side of Arbor Low, adjoining the external 
face of the rampart and constructed with its material, is a large 
round barrow, obviously a later addition. This barrow was exca¬ 
vated in 1845 by Mr. Thomas Bateman, who then discovered a 
six-sided limestone cist containing the calcined human bones of 
one skeleton, a bone pin, flints, a small sphere of iron pyrites and 
two small pottery urns. The shoulder blade and antler of a large 
red deer were also found in the tumulus. These finds would point 
to a date early in the Middle Bronze Age for the barrow. Arbor 
Low has obvious analogies with Avebury, and this area of Derby¬ 
shire is known from finds elsewhere to have been intensively 
occupied by the Beaker folk, who doubtless constructed the 

The R ollright Stones, about three miles north of Chipping Nor¬ 
ton on the boundary of Oxfordshire and Warwickshire, consist 
of: 


1. a large megalithic burial chamber of four uprights and a fallen 
capstone, commonly called the Whispering Knights; 

*' sixty stones, approximately 100 feet in diameter, commonly 
called the King’s Men; 






3. the King’s Stone, an isolated standing stone 8^ feet high, 

about 70 yards north-north-east of the stone circle. 

All the stones are much weathered and damaged, as until 1882 
they were unprotected, and visitors are known to have chipped 
pieces off them, especially from the King’s Stone, as mementos. 
In that year the owner replaced many of the fallen and scattered 
stones of the circle in what he conceived to be their original 
position. It is clear that the circle has been a good deal tampered 
with, and if a drawing in an old edition of Camden’s “Britannia” 
is reliable, much reduced in size. Stukeley, in 1724, assumed that 
the King’s Stone had formed part of a destroyed long barrow, of 
which the slight adjacent mound was all that remained; but a 

barrow. The King’s Stone is probably an outlier to the circle, 
such as can be found in many other cases. 

The three other stone circles in our area and guardianship are 
of less importance. Two in Derbyshire are the circle on “Wet 
Withrens ” Moor near Eyam and the “ Nine Ladies ” near Stanton. 
The former consisting of 16 stones, is nearly 100 feet in diameter 
and has a slight annular bank surrounding it. Associated with 
the circles is a large Bronze Age round barrow immediately to 
the north of the circle. “ Nine Ladies ” is smaller and is now sur¬ 
rounded by a modern circular stone wall. 

In the parish of Chirbury on the Shropshire-Montgomeryshire 
border we have guardianship of a stone circle 85 feet in diameter 
called “ Mitchell's Fold” There is no record of any excavation of 
this circle. 


Iron Age 

I mmi grant groups of late Hallstatt culture from the Rhinelands 
probably entered East Anglia in the fifth century b.c. It is gener¬ 
ally held that they were predominantly Celtic in culture. Though 
the hill forts of East Anglia and the Midlands are less numerous 
and less striking than those of our southern and western counties, 
it is probable that many of those in Essex (Loughton and 








Ambresbury), in Herts (Arbury and Willbury), and Cambridge¬ 
shire (Wandlebury and War Ditches) date from this migration. 

During the second century B.c. La Ttae civilization with its 
definitely Celtic art reached our south-western shores from France 
and spread by land up the Severn Vale and across the West Mid¬ 
lands to the Fens and Norfolk. Known hill forts of this period 
in the Midland area are Meon Hill, Salmonsbury, and Lydney in 
Gloucestershire; Bredon in Worcestershire; and Hereford Beacon 
near Malvern. Other hill forts such as Tittetstone Clee Hill Camp 
(Shropshire) and similar structures in the same county and farther 
north, although lacking the material culture of the southern 
settlements, seem to belong to this period. One of these northern 
strongholds in the guardianship of the Ministry is the hill fort of 
Old Oswestry in Shropshire (Plate 2). Excavation has shown that 
it was originally built as a contour-fort, with double ramparts 
and east and west entrances, but later remodelling added three 
more lines of ramparts and developed the west entrance to an 
extraordinary degree of elaboration. The hill fort was re-occupied 
during the Dark Ages, and Wat’s Dyke abuts on its outer ram- 

^The Belgic invasion of circa 7; b.c. affected only a small part 
of our area, namely Middlesex, Hertfordshire, Buckinghamshire, 
Bedfordshire and Essex. The Trinobantes of Essex would appear 
from Julius Cxsar’s account to have been non-Belgic, since one 
of the pretexts for his invasion of 54 B.C. was to protect them 
against Cassivellaunus, chief of the Catuvellauni, who were cer¬ 
tainly' Belgic. Some historians, however, hold that the Trino¬ 
bantes were Belgic also; they certainly coalesced with the Catu- 
vallauni into a single kingdom during the half-century 54-1 B.C., 
for the leadership which Cassivellaunus had exercised at the time 
of Cesar's invasion developed, not without opposition, into a 
regular kingdom embracing most of south-eastern England. The 
fact recorded by the Emperor Augustus that two British chief¬ 
tains fled to him for refuge may be connected with the consoiida- 
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4. Castle Acre Priory 


































Gesar’s invasions this heavily fortified site seems to have been 
superseded by a lightly protected settlement at Prae Wood, on 
the plateau west of St. Alban’s, where Tasciovanus, a successor of 
Cassivellaunus, probably founded the first town of Verulamium. 
His son and successor Cunobelinus, who seems to have ruled 
over the Trinobantes during his father’s lifetime, moved his 
capital to Camulodunum near Colchester, also a plateau site only 
lightly defended. During the years a.d. 1-40 friendly relations 
were maintained with the Roman Empire, and there was con¬ 
siderable “peaceful penetration” by Roman traders, but towards 
the end of this period we hear of two British princes, one of 
them a son of Cunobelinus, fleeing to Rome and asking for help 
from the Emperors Caligula and Claudius. 

In a.d. 43 Claudius invaded Britain, and his first objective was 
Camulodunum. It is possible that the triple line of ^earthworks, 

this time to protect the capital. A portion of these earthworks is 
now the property of the Ministry of Works, but is in the custody 
of the Corporation of Colchester. 

The capture of Camulodunum by Claudius was the end of the 
Belgic dominion, but the non-Belgic Iceni of Norfolk and Suffolk 
came readily to terms with Rome, and Prasutagus^their kmgwas 

kingdom jointly to the Emperor Nero and Boadicea. 








roman period 


The Midland and Eastern area was rapidly ~, ~- 

Rcunans after the main resistance of the fangdom of the Catu- 
vellauni had been broken by the capture of 

r;ttrre“^s" 

High Cross in Leicestershire, and this road was most; prc> y 
constructed as a temporary frontier during the earliest stages ot 
the existence of the Roman province. In A.D. 61 the grea 

ofa military character. In this area were three «**■*«“ 
calame namely Colchester (Camulodunum), Gloucester (G1 

SSssffM=S2«= 

r'^hrRmdiceTas'wMe also Colchester and London. How- 
ever Se rose again and the stiU visible walls and outer 
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ester the so-called Jewry Wall is in the guardianship of 

jy of Works. This is a block of Roman masonry 7J feet 

long, 3 5" feet high, and 8 feet thick, constructed of rubble and 
mortar with bonding courses of brick, and it consists of four 
large arched recesses, two of which are pierced by smaller arched 
openings. The arches were turned in brick. Excavations earned 
out between 1956 and 1939 proved that the wall formed part of 
the western side of the Basilica or civic centre of Ratae, and that 
the arches were part of a monumental entrance to it from the 
Forum or market place on the west. It was built about a.d. 
125-30, but subsidence of the ground caused the plan of the 
Forum to be altered or perhaps even abandoned, and a suite of 
Public Baths was built on its site about the middle of the second 
century. The Basilica may then have served as an exercise hall in 
connection with the Baths. On the opposite side ofthe^ modern 

of a shop, and another may be seen not far distant under the 

In addition to the colonize and the tribal capitals, the area con¬ 
tained a number of smaller towns and settlements. Part of the site 
of one of these towns at Caister-by-Yarmouth is in the ownership 
of the Ministry and is at present being excavated. The town walls 
enclosed an area of some 34 acres on the northern side of a small 
harbour that has now been obliterated by the extension of the 
Yarmouth sandbank. The excavations have revealed part of the 
south gateway and wall of the town, built of flint concrete with 
brick bonding courses, and replacing wooden defences of second- 
century date. Through this gateway the main road entered the 
town, and near it is a building that seems to have been a hostel or 
lodging-house for seamen. The little town had a long history, and 
Anglian burials and huts have been found near the road. 

The setdement at Wall ( Letocetua) in Staffor 1 - 1 ’™ ™« 
smaller than Caister, and the remai ' 
been placed in the guardianship of 1 






Public Baths have 
e National 
rnnded by 


>e hall 








a corridor, with cold, warm and hot baths arranged along 
its south-west side with their hypocausts and attendant 

A feature of Roman civilization, perhaps more important than 
the towns, are the villas, which were, in fact, large country 
houses of the well-to-do Romano-Britons. The Cotswold district 
is particularly rich in them, and perhaps the most notable is that 
at Chedworth, north-east of Cirencester, which is in the custody 
of the National Trust. The villa at Woodchester, near Stroud, 
possesses the most remarkable mosaic pavement in England; it 
is situated in the churchyard, and is periodically opened up for 
the inspection of visitors. The Ministry of Works is guardian of 
a Roman villa at Witcombe near Brockworth, about twelve miles 
north of the Woodchester villa. It was excavated by Lysons in 
1818 and proved to be a large villa occupying three sides of a 
courtyard. The western wing contained a suite of baths of the 
usual Roman type, and three of those rooms contained mosaic 
pavements. Some fragments of white marble cornice which were 
found at the same time were removed to Witcombe Park nearby. 
Most of the villa has been covered in again, but the three mosaic 
pavements, with hypocausts below, are now roofed over and can 




3 of these 


outherr 


closed by earthworks, maj 
this group at North Leigh , 


>rmed a fundus or single large 
n Gaul. The principal villa of 
care of the Ministry. It faces 
Evenlode, and was excavated 
It was occupied from at least 
:y to the end of the fourth or 

;ons. In their final form, the 
buildings were arranged along the sides of a rectangular court¬ 
yard with an internal corridor; the main residential block occupied 
the north-west side, with a suite of hot baths on the north¬ 
east and servants’ quarters and workshops on the south-west. 







The south-east side of the courtyard was enclosed by a wall with 
a small gatehouse and porter’s lodge. 

One other monument of the Roman period in this area is in 
our guardianship and is of a military character. Burgh Castle 
(Gariannotium ) near Great Yarmouth, was one of the series of 
coastal fortresses, known as the forts of the Saxon Shore, which 
were built in the late third or early fourth century along the east 
and south coasts from the Wash to the Isle of Wight to guard 
against the raids of Saxon pirates. (There were three other forts 
of this series in East Anglia, namely, Brancaster (Branodunum) 
in Norfolk, at the mouth of the Wash, BradweU (Othona) in 
Essex, and Walton Castle in Suffolk, which has disappeared into 

At Burgh Castle the east wall survives, and portions of the north 
and south walls, protected by six solid pear-shaped bastions, 
remain in very fair condition. No trace of any western wall front¬ 
ing the River Waveney is visible. It is of the same character as the 
better preserved forts of the same series in the south-east ( e.g .. 
PJchborough, Pevensej , and Portchester ). 

It is in East Anglia that we find the best examples of Roman 

but at Bartlow, in north-west Essex, there is a fine group of 
mounds which, on excavation, proved to be Roman burial-places 
of the end of the second century a.d., similar to the Roman 
barrows of such date in Brabant in Belgium. The “six hills” 
familiar to motorists on the Great North Road as they approach 
Stevenage, in Hertfordshire, from the south, are also Roman 
barrows. 








ANGLO-SAXON PERIOD 


the Icknield Way at right angles in Cambridgeshire, notably the 
Devil’s Dyke on Newmarket Heath, to an early post-Roman 
date, doubtless constructed in connection with the rivalries of 
different groups of Anglian and Saxon invaders. 

In the Dark Ages much of our area became for a time subject 
to the central kingdom of Mercia, whose civil capital was at 
Tamworth, its ecclesiastical capital after the pagan period being 
the neighbouring city of Lichfield. This kingdom, which, under 
Offa, extended from Wales to the Wash and from the Thames to 
the Humber, declined under the Vikings’ invasions and the steady 
expansion of the leadership of Wessex. For a time, the Roman 
Watling Street seems to have formed something of a frontier 
between the pagan Danelaw and the Christian Anglo-Saxon 
kingdom of Wessex. 

dating from the centuries between the end of the Roman rule 

church at Brixworth in Northamptonshire, the late Saxon tower 
at Earl’s Barton in the same county, various crosses in Derby¬ 
shire churchyards, and the outstanding Saxon sculptures at 
Breedon in Leicestershire, and the Mercian crosses at Sandbach in 
Cheshire. The last-named are two fine and tall standing crosses 
in the care of the Ministry. They are traditionally associated with 
the conversion of Peada and the introduction of Christianity into 
Mercia in the middle of the seventh century, but this date is 
certainly too early and it is possible that they were not erected 
until the middle of the ninth century. About 1614 these crosses 
were cast down by local Puritans who regarded them as symbols 
of idolatry. Their scattered fragments were gathered together and 








re-erected in 1816 at the instance of George Ormerod, the his¬ 
torian of Cheshire. 

The Ministry’s other monument belonging to this period 
within the area covered by this guide is in the old kingdom of 
the East Angles. Here, at North Elmham, are the only consider¬ 
able remains of a pre-Conquest cathedral in the country. The 
East Anglian see was split in two by Archbishop Theodore in 
the seventh century, and one of the two bishops had his cathedral 
at North Elmham, where it remained until the see was transferred 
to Thetford by Bishop Herfast about 1073. The plan of the cathe¬ 
dral is that of a Tau-cross with an eastern apse springing direct 
from the transepts. A western tower and transeptal towers sug- 

the eleventh century. After the see was moved, the site was en- 

corner, and the cathedral itself was later converted into a manor 
house by Bishop Henry Despencer of Norwich, who obtained a 
licence to crenellate in 1387. 







MEDIAEVAL PERIOD 
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the following century. The standing remains include part of a 

slype built in 1295, and parts of the south transept of the church of 
slightly earlier date. The foundations of the rest of the church 

church was 300 feet long, with a Lady Chapel projecting another 
75 feet to the east, and a chapel of St. Thomas of Canterbury 
outside the north aisle of the presbytery. The most imposing 
feature of the abbey, however, is the great gatehouse (Plate 7), 
for which a licence was granted in 13 82. It is complete except for 
the floor of the second storey and is one of the largest in the 
country. Immediately after the dissolution the abbey was re¬ 
founded as a college of secular canons, which was suppressed in 
its turn in 1347. The buildings then passed into private hands, 
the remarkable brick barbican being added to the gatehouse in 
the latter part of the sixteenth century. 

In Nottinghamshire the Department is fortunate in having 
custody of the somewhat exiguous remains of a Gilbertine priory 
at Mattersey. It is the only Gilbertine ruin in our guardianship, 
and as such is of special interest, for the Order was founded by 
St. Gilbert of Sempringham in Lincolnshire, and did not spread 
beyond Great Britain. Some of the Gilbertine houses were de¬ 
signed for both canons and nuns. Matter sey, however, founded 
by Roger de Mattersey in 1183, was for six canons only. The 
excavated plan shows a square cloister having buildings on all 
four sides, the aisleless church occupying the northern side. 
The eastern range, of thirteenth-century date, was vaulted in two 
spans on the ground floor and in seven bays with octagonal piers. 
The southern range, which contained the refectory on the first 
floor, had a ground storey vaulted like the eastern range, with a 
large square kitchen on the south-west of the range. 

Cistercian abbey founded by Bertram de Verdun in 1176, and 
colonized from Aulnay-sur-Odon. The thirteenth-century west 
front of the abbey church has three impressively tall lancet 
windows (Plate 3), and the east end, of which there are some 
remains, is a rare example in England of the Cistercian use of the 
chevet or plan with ambulatory and radiating chapels. Much of 









the east range of the daustral buildings has survived, and to the 
south-east there are the ruins of the abbot’s house built in 13 3 5-6 
by Abbot Richard of Shepshed. 

In Shropshire, the Ministry has four monasteries in its charge. 

Buildms Abbey (Plate 8) is beautifully situated in the valley of 
the Severn, near the foot of the Wrekin, and is a fine and fairly 
well preserved example of the severe early Cistercian style of the 
third quarter of the twelfth century. It was first founded by Roger 
de Clinton, Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, as an abbey of the 
Order of Savigny in 113 ;. Like other Savignac foundations (Fur¬ 
ness and Basing*,rk Abbeys are other examples), it became merged 
some fourteen years later in the greater Order of Citeaux. The 
buildings are nearly all of one date, but the interior of the fine 
chapter house may not have been completed until early in the 
thirteenth century. It is a good example of the “transitional” 
style, with pointed arches on circular Norman piers. The severe 
central tower and three deep lancet windows of the east end add 
greatly to the dignity of this fine building. 

Haughmond Abbey , about three miles north-east of Shrewsbury, 
is charmingly situated on the side of a tree-dad escarpment com¬ 
manding magnificent views of the Welsh hills. Its layout and 
remains are much more complex than Bmldwas. The work of 
excavation and conservation is still proceeding. 

The abbey was founded by William FitzAIan about 1135 for 
Augustinian Canons Regular. Practically nothing remains of the 
actual church except the foundations at the northern end of the 
monastery, but the fine twdfth-century fajade of the chapter 
t,™,„ u.. i—1 me. was separated ftom a southern 

id of which the fine kitchen re- 
- the south side of this court are 
the fine fourteenth-century infirmary hall (Plate 6), and the abbot’s 
lodging with its early sixteenth-century bow window. 

The Augustinian abbey at ljlleshall was established on its 
present site in 1147-8 after a temporary settlement at Lizard 
Grange. It was founded by Robert de Belmeis, a nephew of the 
bishop of London, and the canons who settled there, following 
the observances of Arrouaise, were drawn from Dorchester 
Abbey in Oxfordshire. The abbey church, which consists of an 











aisleless choir, nave, and transepts originally wi 
chapels, was begun shortly after the settlement, bi 
ceeded slowly, and the west front with its fine doorway and 1 
of arcading was not finished until the early thirteenth cer 
There are considerable remains of all three ranges of claustral 
buildings to the south of the church. 


The last Shropshire religious house is the small nunnery of 
White Ladies, founded towards the end of the twelfth century, 
apparently as a house of Augustinian canonesses. The church is 
of this date, and is a good example of the small, aisleless, cruci¬ 
form type. 

Two Cistercian abbeys in Gloucestershire are maintained by 
the Ministry. The Abbey of St. Mary at Hoyles was founded in 
1246 by Richard, Earl of Cornwall, in fulfilm ent of a vow made 
as a result of his escape from shipwreck on the Scillies. It was 
colonized from Beaulieu, and Henry III was present at the dedica¬ 
tion of the church. The founder, who later became King of the 
Romans, endowed the abbey liberally and was buried there, and 
his son Edmund presented it with a phial of the Holy Blood 
which became an object of pilgrimage. The plan of the church 
was recovered by excavation in the nineteenth century and. 


with Beaulieu and Croxden , it is one of the three English Cister¬ 
cian examples of the use of the chevet. There are substantial re¬ 
mains of the claustral buildings of the thirteenth-century date 
and typical Cistercian plan, and the ruins of a late fifteenth- 
century cloister. A series of heraldic bosses from the vaulting of 
this cloister, and other fine bosses from the chapter house, are 
preserved in a museum on the site. 


The Cistercian abbey at Kingswood was founded in 1139 by 
William de Berkeley at the instance of his uncle, Roger de 
Berkeley H. The late fourteenth-century gatehouse of this abbey 
is in the guardianship of the Ministry. It has a vaulted gate-hall, 
the arch of which was flanked by niches once containing statues 
of the Virgin and the Archangel Gabriel. The mullion of the 
window in the room over the gate-hall is carved with a repre¬ 
sentation of the Virgin’s lily-pot. 

At first sight it may seem an anomaly that portions of West¬ 
minster Abbey are in the care and custody of the Minister of 







Works and not of the Dean and Chapter. The reasons are his¬ 
torical. The Chapter House and neighbouring Pyx Chamber (it is 
not a Chapel) are maintained by the Ministry of Works as Crown 
property. King Henry III undertook the building of the Chapter 
House in 1245 separately from the abbey church and employed a 
different Master for the work. It was the meeting place of his 
Council and it is recorded that this body assembled there in 

the Commons began to be more regularly summoned, they fre¬ 
quently met in the Chapter House, until 1547 when they were 
granted the use of St. Stephen’s Chapel. Thereafter the building 
was converted into a Record Office, the windows being built up 
and a floor or gallery inserted. The original thirteenth-century 

moved and the Chapter House drastically restored by Sir Gilbert 
Scott. The central column and vault were rebuilt and new glass 
inserted. In 1941 much of this glass was destroyed by air-raids, 
but some was re-set when the new glazing was completed in 1951. 
The sculpture of Our Lord in Majesty over the entrance doorway 
is entirely new, but the fine full-length figures of the Annuncia¬ 
tion are thirteenth-century originals. Happily the magnificent 
tiled pavement laid down in 1255 still remains in wonderful 
preservation, the finest of its kind now existing. Almost equally 
important in the history of English art are the series of paintings 
in the panels of the wall arcade. Those of the Last Judgment and 
the Apocalypse were the gift of a monk named John of North¬ 
ampton, who lived at Westminster from 1372 to 1404. The angels 
occupying the heads of the arches and the lower course of animals 
and birds are later additions dating from about 1500. 

Large polygonal chapter houses, such as this example at West¬ 
minster, are a peculiarly English development in Gothic archi¬ 
tecture. The earliest example appears to have been at Beverley, 
now destroyed. Westminster may have been the prototype of 
the surviving examples at Salisbury, York, Southwell and else¬ 
where. 

Approached from the same east walk of the abbey cloister is the 
Pyx Chamber , also in our custody. This occupies two bays of the 
undercroft of the Dorter, which is the oldest portion of building 








5. Croxden Abbey 
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9. The Tower of London 
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especially the windows, sedilia and piscina, are of more than 

Four other chapels and a former college of secular priests in 
this area are in the care of the Ministry. The chapel of St. James 
at Lindsey in Suffolk once served the neighbouring casde of the 
de Cockfields. The chapel continued in use after the castle had 
been abandoned, and was not dissolved until 1547. It is a thir- 


Shropshire is near Acton Burnell and was almost certainly built by 
Bishop Robert Burnell late in the thirteenth century. After the 
Reformation it fell into decay but was re-roofed and refurnished 
by Sir Humphrey Lee in 1601. The internal fittings are largely 
of this date and form an interesting example of the arrangement 
in vogue in the early years of the seventeenth century. Rotherwas 
Chapel in Herefordshire and Rycote Chapel in Oxfordshire are also 
examples of mediaeval buildings repaired or reconstructed after 
the Reformation. Rotherwas was a fourteenth-century building, 
reconstructed and re-roofed in the sixteenth century. Rycote 
Chapel was founded in the fifteenth century by Richard Quarter- 
mayne and his wife Sybil, who held the nearby manor. It is an 
aisleless building with an embattled western tower, and it retains 
chancel stalls, nave pews, and the lower part of a chancel screen, 
all of fifteenth-century date. The rest of its remarkable furnish¬ 
ings were added by later lords of the manor, and include a fine 
reredos dated 1682, and two elaborate pews of c. 1600, one with 
an ogee dome and the other with a panelled loft. 

Chichele College in Higham Ferrers takes its name from Henry. 
Chichele, Archbishop of Canterbury, who founded a college 
here in his native town for eight secular canons, eight clerks and 
six choristers. The foundation was made in 1422, and was for the 
good estate of Henry V, his Queen, and the archbishop. The 
college was dissolved in 1542. Parts of the south and east ranges 

taining the chapel and the latter a gateway with canopied niches 


The last monument that may be coi 
this heading is the Queen Eleanc 









guardianship at Geddington on the Kettering-Stamford road in 
Northamptonshire. This was erected after her death in 1290 by 
King Edward I to mark one of the resting places of his queen’s 
body on its journey from Hardby in Nottinghamshire to London. 
Geddington is one of the best preserved and least restored of these 
beautiful monuments. Indeed, it is the most graceful of all those 
of which we have either remains or knowledge. 


Castles and other Secular buildings 

The casde was essentially an introduction of our Nora 
querors. Earlier defensive works were limited to earth a 
ades and even after 1066 it 


court or bailey defended by a stockaded bank and ditch. There art 
few finer or larger remains of an early Norman motte without 
any later masonry additions than the great mound of Bigod’s, 
Castle at Thetford still some 80 feet high. 

Of all the historic buildings for whose care and maintenance 
the Ministry of Works is responsible (but in this case sharing its 
responsibility with the War Office) none is better known or 
more visited than the Tower of London. Still garrisoned by the 
Queen’s Guards, and by the Yeomen in their picturesque uniform 
dating from the reign of Henry VII, the ancient Tower is the 
most famous of our mediaeval fortresses. 

The building of the Keep or White Tower (Plate 9), which 
now contains the royal collection of armour, was begun by 
William the Conqueror in the south-east angle of the Roman 
wall of London. Gundulf of Bee, Bishop of Rochester, was in 
charge of the work, and his design determined the form not only 
of the Tower of London , but of other Norman stone keeps in many 
parts of England. Though the White Tower was much restored 
in the reign of Henry VII and its windows and doors were re¬ 
modelled in the seventeenth century, the main layout in plan 
and four storeys dates from the eleventh century. The superb 
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those castles which came eventually into the possession of the 

in 193 2. It, too, is a Norman castle with a square keep dating from 
the reign of Henry II. But the north curtain wall of the bailey 
probably dates from the later years of the eleventh century. The 
castle takes its name from William Peverel, who was made Con¬ 
stable of Nottingham in 1068 by William the Conqueror. William 
Peverel II was disinherited in 115 j for poisoning Ranulf, Earl of 
Chester, and the castle was retained by Henry II, who is known 

Castle of “Peak.” In 1256 it was granted to the famous Simon de 
Montfort, but after the battle of Evesham and the death of this 
Earl it reverted to the Crown. Edward III granted it to his son, 
Jphn of Gaunt, and it thus became a possession of the historic 

Berkiampsteai Castle in Hertfordshire was handed over to the 
Ministry of Works in 1930 by the other Royal Duchy, that of 
ld been granted in 1333 to Edward the Black 
is Duke of Cornwall. It is celebrated 


Cornwall. It 


as the castle in which King John of France was kept prison- 
after the Battle of Poitiers. But long before that it is connected 
with a famous episode in our history. After the Battle of Hastings 
William the Conqueror marched north-westward, crossed the 
Thames at Wallingford, and prepared to attack London by the 
Ivinghoe gap from the north-west. On reaching Berkhampstead 
he received there the submission of Edgar Atheling, Earls Edwin 
and Morcar, and the Archbishop of York. 

The large earthworks of the castle, even in their present state, 
are its most notable feature and are of the Norman motte-and- 
bailey type, which implies a date very soon after the Conquest. 
There are records of tower buildings in the time of Richard" 
Earl of Cornwall, in 12,4, but the flint rubble walls are all that 
remain of the masonry structures. 

Another great motte-and-bailey castle is that at Castle Acre in 
Norfolk, built by William de Warenne. There are some remains 
of its shell-keep and of the curtain wall of the inner bailey. The 
outer bailey and earthwork defences now enclose part of 
the village. Two masonry gate-towers were added to these 










i the thirteenth century; the southern one was 
1 the nineteenth century, but the northern one, 
vn as the Bailey Gate and spanning the village street, is in the 
iianship of the Ministry. * 

Bolingbroke Castle in Lincolnshire also has extensive earthworks 
but comparatively slight remains of masonry. It was established 
about the middle of the twelfth century by William de Roumara 
Earl of Lincoln, and passed from his family through the de 
Lacys to the House of Lancaster, being one of the possessions of 
John of Gaunt in the middle of the fourteenth century. John of 
Gaunt’s son, Henry Bolingbroke, later King Henry IV was born 
here. During the Civil War the castle was besieged by a Parlia¬ 
mentarian force under the Earl of Manchester, and surrendered 
after the defeat of a Royalist relieving force at Winceby in 1641. 

Deddington Castle in Oxfordshire, lying on high ground be¬ 
tween the valleys of the Swere and the Worton Brook, is prin¬ 
cipally remembered as the scene of the capture of Piers Gaveston 
favourite of Edward II, by the Earl of Warwick. Like Berk- 
hampstead and Bolingbroke it is now notable for its earthworks 
comprising a largejiuter bailey and a small inner bailey, but 

wall, a hall, and a small rectangular keep, all of 
date. The remains of a thirteenth-century chapel with semi¬ 
circular altar steps were also found. 

Framingham Castle (Plate it) in Suffolk is a well-preserved 
monument of much importance. It stands on a site of great 
natural strength, but there is no evidence that it was occupied 
in Pre-Conquest times. In not Framingham was granted by the 
Ktng to Roger Blgod, the patron and founder of Thetford Priory. 
His son and successor, Hugh Bigod, was involved in the rebellion 
of Stephen s reign, and in 1175 Henry II ordered the demolition 
of the castle. Hugh, however, died in 1176 or 1177, and his son 
Roger was restored to his estates. The existing casde was built 
by him soon after this date. In 1306 it fell tq the Crown for lack 
of an heir, but was granted by Edward I to his son, Thomas de 
Brotherton, created Earl of Norfolk. From him it passed through 
two heiresses to the Mowbrays, who were created Dukes of Nor¬ 
folk, and through the Mowbrays to the Howards, Dukes of 
















there a Parliament summoned by Edward I, and it was at tl 
Parliament that the Commons first appear to have had a share 
legislative authority, namely, in framing the Statute of M< 
chants, commonly called the Statute of Acton Burnell U 
fortunately, we have evidence that the licence to build at 
crenellate the existing castle was not granted until the followii 
year! The origin of the castle is of some interest. The Tutor ai 
Secretary to King Edward I was one Robert Burnell, a native 
as rewarded by the King with the Bishopric, 


completed by 1293, when Bishop Burnell died. It is a rectangular 
structure75 feet by $4 feet in plan, with four square angle towers. 
It has no ditch or outer defences and is one of the earliest 
examples of a “mansion capable of some defence” rather than 
a true military castle. The three ground floor entrances and 
tracened windows tend to emphasize this point. Henry Vm rave 
Acton Burnell to Thomas Howard, Earl of Surrey, for his services 
at Flodden. Thence it passed to the family of Lee and through a 
Lee heiress to Sir Edward Smythe in the reign of Charles II. His 
descendant, Sir Edward Smythe, handed over the monument to 
the Ministry of Works in 1930. 

In Shropshire the Ministry also has in its care the small but 
interesting castle at Monton Corbet. This consists of a single ward 
roughly triangular on plan, with a diminutive keep of c. 1200 
on its west side and a gatehouse at its northern apex. 

Minster Lovell Hall , in the valley of the Windrush between 
came under our guardianship in 
.25 and 1450 by William, seventh 
aw of Ralph Lord Cromwell, 


Burford (Oxon) ai 

Lord Lovell. He' 

Lord High Treasurer to Henry VI, and builder of Tattershall 
Lincolnshire and South Wingfield Manor in Derbyshire, both 
contemporary with Minster Lovell. The property was purchased in 
hv St. the famous lawyer, afterwards Lord 

scendant Thomas Coke of Norfolk, 
eceived as his first title in 1728 that of 
3veil. On the completion of his great 
1 1746 Minster Lovell was abandoned 


, it Edward Coke, the 
Chief Justice, and his descend 
created Earl of Leicester, receivi 
Lord Lovell of Minster 
new house at Holkham 







and gradually became a ruin. The fifteenth-century house was 
built round a quadrangle, the highest surviving part being an 
unusually lofty hall on the north side. To the west of this hall 
was the solar room and to the east the kitchens. The south-west 

The south range had an oriel looking over the river. Nothing 

Ashby de la Zouch Castle in Leicestershire (Plate 14) is also in our 
guardianship. The manor of Ashby was granted after the Nor¬ 
man Conquest to Hugh de Grantmesnil, one of the principal 
followers of William I, and subsequently passed by marriage to 
the Zouch family. The earliest remains of buildings—certain 
sections of the walls of the hall—appear to belong to the middle 
of the twelfth century. In the course of the next two centuries 
this hall was rebuilt, and the kitchen building, s olar , and some 
minor buildings were added to it. 

When the Zouch line became extinct in 1399, the manor passed 

beheaded after the battle of Towton. As a traitor, his estates 
reverted to the Crown, and in 1464 Edward IV granted Ashby 
to his Lord Chamberlain, Sir William Hastings. Hastings built 
the chapel and the high tower which is the most prominent 
feature of the castle; the latter is a good example of the “tower 
house,” the characteristic contribution of the fifteenth century 
to military architecture. The licence to crenellate (permission to 
build the tower) was obtained in 1474. It was only after the 
building of the tower that Ashby became entitled to the descrip¬ 
tion of a fortified castle, the previous buildings having only con¬ 
stituted a manor house. Hastings also altered many of the existing 
buildings, and further alterations and additions were made 

Mary, Queen of Scots, twice spent a night here as a captive, in 
1569 and 1586, and Henry VII, James I and Charles I all stayed 
here. The castle was held for the king during the Civil War, but 
surrendered after the battle of Naseby, and was slighted by order 
of Parliament in 1648. 

A castle all too little known by the general public is Kirby 
Mux Joe near Leicester (Plate 13). The history of this building is 
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lie beneath the hall, and there is a cloister alley along the south 
side of the building. 

Nowhere in England can the interior decoration of a mediaeval 
house be studied to better advantage than at Tongthorpe Tower 
near Peterborough. The manor house of the family of de Thorpe 
here consisted of a late thirteenth-century hall, to which a tower 
of three storeys was added in the fourteenth century. The tower 
is in the care of the Ministry, and the first-floor room retains its 
scheme of mural decoration (Plate 15). The subjects are biblical, 
moral, didactic and secular, and the work is of a very high order, 
forming the most complete example in this country of domestic 








RENAISSANCE AND LATER 


The most important post-Reformation buildings in the area 
covered by this guide are perhaps the Royal Palaces. But since 
the first edition of the guide was published, and especially since 
the Second World War, the Ministry has taken into its charge an 
increasing number of great houses and other buildings that in¬ 
clude outstanding examples of the domestic architecture of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Perhaps the most important historic building in the region 
covered by this guide is the Royal Palace of Hampton Court 
(Plate 16). It is not strictly describable as an ancient monument, 
but as a “Royal Palace not in the personal occupation of the 
Sovereign,” and the cost of its upkeep is borne on the Votes of 
the Ministry of Works under that heading. Both the palace and 
the gardens are visited by thousands in the course of the year, 
and it is, after Windsor, the most splendid and interesting 
possession of the Crown of England. 

The palace was begun as his private residence by Cardinal 
Wolsey in 1514 on land obtained by him from a preceptory of 
the Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem. On the fall 
of the Cardinal Minister in 15 29, the palace, which had been given 
to King Henry VIII in 1525, was definitely taken over by him 
and he continued the works at Hampton Court until 1540, often re¬ 
siding there. Among his additions is the “King’s Close Tennis 
Court,” and Henry is recorded to have played in it frequently. 
It is the oldest tennis court remaining in Europe, and is still used 
for playing. 

The west front is a fine example of Early Tudor brickwork, 
but has been much altered and restored since Wolsey’s time. The 
moat was re-excavated and the bridge across it reconstructed in 







present site at Hampton Court by William IV. The second or 
“Clock Court” has another clock made for Henry VIII by a 
Frenchman named Nicholas Oursian. On the north side of 
court is Henry VIIFs great hall, and on the south the s 
colonnade designed and erected by Sir Christopher Wren ii 
last decade of the seventeenth century. The east side of the c 
was remodelled by William Kent for George II in 1732. Or 

roundels in Florentine style. ** ^ 

The east and south-east fronts of the palace and the court 
behind them were rebuilt entirely for William HI by Sir Chris¬ 
topher Wren. This work was begun in 1689 and not completed 
until late in the reign of Queen Anne. 

The northern or Lion Gates, intended to be the main entrance 
to the new palace, were also designed and built by Sir Christopher 

The eastern part of the palace contains the State and other 
rooms which can be visited by the public. The grand staircase 
{circa 1699) leads to the suite of finely panelled rooms containing 
a notable collection of pictures and furniture, the property of 
the Sovereign. On the north side of the eastern court are the 
earlier rooms, including Cardinal Wolsey’s closet, the haunted 
gallery (said to be haunted by the ghost of Queen Catherine 
Howard), and the Chapel Royal. The latter was Wolsey’s chapel 
to which Henry VHI added the existing elaborate wooden 
vaulted roof and the organ chamber. Further alterations were 
made by Queen' Anne. Edward VI was born in the palace and 
christened in this chapel. Oliver Cromwell personally occupied 
Hampton Court when Lord Protector, and his daughter Mary was 
married in the chapel. Henry VIH’s great watching chamber and 
the great hall are decorated with some magnificent Flemish 
tapestries. 

Outside the first or base court to the south is a large Orangery 
added for Queen Anne about 1720, and in it are now displayed 
the famous paintings of the Triumph of Gesar by Andrea 
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Mantegna, obtained by purchase by Charles I from the Duke of 
Mantua. Nearby is the celebrated vine said to be the largest in 
Eutope, planted by order of George III in 1769. 

Even the briefest historical and architectural survey of Hamp¬ 
ton Court would be incomplete without reference to the superb 
screen of ironwork at the south end of the south gardens, made 
of wrought iron to the order of King William III by Jean Tijou, 
the greatest of French smiths, about 1694. It is recorded that 
much ironwork at Hampton Court was actually executed by an 

buried at Hampton in 1710. It may well be that Shaw worked 
from Tijou’s designs. 

Tta famous maze dates from the reign of William III. 

A building of cardinal importance in the history of Renaissance 
architecture as the earliest Palladian structure in London is also 
in the charge of the Ministry. This is the Banqueting House, one of 
the few remaining parts of the old Palace of Whitehall. Earlier 
Banqueting Houses had stood on the site, and the present one 
was built in 1619-23 to replace the 1607 Banqueting House 
destroyed by fire. The architect was Inigo Jones and this, with the 
Queen's House at Greenwich, is his most important extant build- 

and in 1649 Charles I was beheaded on a scaffold before the 
building, passing out to execution through a first-floor window, 
probably in the north annexe. In 1689 the Banqueting House was 
fitted up as a Chapel Royal by Sir Christopher Wren. In 1809 
Wyatt carried out further alterations to fit it as a military chapel, 
which it remained until 1890. In that year it was assigned to the 
Royal United Services Institution as a museum, and so remains. 

The building stands on a vaulted ground-storey, above which 
the Hall proper is expressed as a two-storey elevation of seven 

finished with a balustrade. The interior is divided by a balus- 
traded gallery on consoles, which at the north end is broken out 

the internal orders and treatments generally are the unaltered 
work of Inigo Jones, especially as there are many points of close 
resemblance to the entrance hall of the Queen’s House. This is 
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fortunate to have in its guardianship two famous and beautiful 
country houses in the Midlands which were fast falling into decay 
when they came into its care. Thus it has been able to rescue the 

teenth-century architecture to which the public can have access. 
These are Kirby Hall near Corby, Northamptonshire, and 
Houghton House near Ampthill, Bedfordshire. 

The foundation-stone of Kirby Hall was laid by the owner, Sir 
Humphrey Stafford, in 1570. Between 1638 and 1640 Kirby was 
added to and modernized by Inigo Jones for the then owner. 
Lord Hatton. Houghton, Bedfordshire, was begun by John Thorpe 
for Mary, Countess of Pembroke, in 1615, but stone loggias 
were added by Inigo Jones about 1620. Both houses, therefore, 

and are really admirable examples of essentially English design 

The founder of Kirby Hall (Plate 18) died before the completion 
of the building in 1575, and the property was then purchased by 
Sir Christopher Hatton, Queen Elizabeth’s Lord Chancellor. 
King James I visited it in 1612,1616, and 1619. The Lord Hatton 
who employed Inigo Jones to embellish Kirby was a Royalist 
and had to live in France during the Cromwellian period. Evelyn, 
who knew Hatton, visited Kirby in 1654. He thought the Avenue 
ungraceful, but called it a “very noble house” and particularly 
commended the garden. On Hatton’s return in 1660 he further 
improved the house and orchard, but it was his son who, in 1686, 
laid out the great west garden, traces of whose stone curbing have 

century the gardens at Kirby were famous throughout England. 
In 1764 the property passed by an heiress from the Hattons to the 
Finches, who thus became the Finch-Hattons and succeeded to 
the Earldom of Winchilsea and Nottingham in 1826. Un¬ 
fortunately, the eleventh Earl, who was a famous gentleman rider 
and patron of the turf, cut down the Avenues and stripped the 
roof to pay his debts. By 1889 the rooms of the east of the great 

fell in in 1896. In 1919 the panelling and fittings in the fast decay¬ 
ing house were dispersed, and the place handed over to the 








Department in 1929. Happily the great hall and the south-western 
rooms with their magnificent semicircular bow windows remain, 
roofed with local stone slates. The west or garden front with its 
gables and twin chimneys of local Northamptonshire design is in 
fair order. Inigo Jones’s work on the north front and his adapta¬ 
tion the earlier treatment of the rich central court remain. It will 
be some years before the Department has finished its necessarily 
patient work of conservation, but there are few great English 
country houses of the date that possess more charm and beauty. 

The “House Beautiful” at Houghton was in even sadder condi¬ 
tion of neglect and ruin than was Kirby when we took it over. The 

It was purchased in 1738 by John, fourth Duke of Bedford, but 
in 1767 his eldest son. Lord Tavistock, was killed by a fall from 
his horse in Houghton Park and the family abandoned it. In 1794 
the roof was taken off and the fittings distributed. The staircase 
went to the Swan Hotel, Bedford, where it now stands. 

The medieval parts of Moreton Corbet Castle have already been 
mentioned, but it remains to notice the mins of the fine house 
begun on the south side of the castle ward for Robert Corbet in 
1579. This building ranks with Longleat as an example of the 
brief renaissance of classicism in the second half of the sixteenth 
century, and as such it is perhaps of greater architectural signifi¬ 
cance than the better-known “prodigy houses” of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth’s reign. At Robert’s death the house is said to have been left 
unfinished, and during the Civil War the castle was held for the 
king, taken by the Parliamentarian forces in 1644, and burned. 

Only some fifteen years later in date than Monton Corbet, but 
far removed from it in architectural style, is the Trimgnlar Lodge 
at Rnshton in Northamptonshire. Originally known as the War- 
riner’s Lodge, its present name is derived from the fact that it is 
one of the few buildings in England that are triangular on plan. 
It was built by Sir Thomas Tresham, and although it bears the 
date 1593 the building accounts show that it was not com¬ 
pleted until 1596. Tresham was a Roman Catholic who was twice 
imprisoned and fined for harbouring Jesuits and for recusancy, 
and he speculated much on the religious and other associations 
of the number three and the trefoil or clover-leaf. Not only the 





















after the Little Castle. In its present form it includes alterations 
and additions made shortly before the middle of the century and 
again soon after the Restoration. The Riding School, at right 
angles to this range, resembles the Riding School which John 
Smithson designed at Welbeck. 

Leaving the late seventeenth for the early eighteenth century, 
the Ministry has in its care the Villa in Chiswick Park designed by 
Richard Boyle, 3rd Earl of Burlington, for himself, probably 
shortly before 1725. Like Mereworth in Kent, which is a little 
earlier, Chiswick is a free adaptation of the domed villa theme 
deriving from Palladio’s Villa Capra near Vicenza. It originally 
adjoined the sixteenth-century Chiswick House, demolished in 
1788. The Villa is one of the most important monuments of the 
English Palladian movement associated with Burlington, Colin 
Campbell and William Kent. The latter was called in by Burling- 

of the famous gardens. The Villa was finished by 1736. It is re¬ 
markable in many ways, not least for the ingenious use of scale, 
whereby a building only 68 feet square contrives to look very 
much larger. Lord Hervey observed of it that it was too small to 
live in but too large to hang on a watch-chain; but it should be 
remembered that it was designed as an appendage to a larger 
house. The wings added by James Wyatt in 178 8 were demolished 
















mentioned, and in Bedfordshire the gardens of Wrest Park are 
also in the charge of the Ministry and form a notable example of 
the methods of landscape-gardening employed between the early 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The nucleus of the present 
gardens was laid out when the sixteenth-century house, which 
stood to the south of the present house, was refaced in the 
classical style for the Duke of Kent early in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. The formal gardens then established included a famous 
maze, the Long Water, Thomas Archer’s Pavilion (1709) and 
its statue of William III. The Banqueting House, reputedly de¬ 
signed by William Kent, followed in 1735. In 1741 “Capability” 
Brown was employed by Jemima, Marchioness de Grey, to “im¬ 
prove and correct” the grounds. The work was completed in 
1763, and consisted of laying out the vast English garden using 
the Long Water as its central axis. Early in the nineteenth century 
Thomas Philip, 2nd Earl de Grey, built the present house 
and laid out the French garden on the site of the old house. 
The Orangery and the walls and doorways of the kitchen 
garden belong to the same campaign, and were completed in 

Forming a contrast to these palaces and great houses with their 
elaborate gardens, but with a special historical interest of their 
own as typical examples of small town houses of the early seven¬ 
teenth century, are Nos. 6, 7 and 8 in R ow 111, and Nos. 8 and 9 
in Row 117 at Great Yarmouth. These buildings, which are among 
the few survivors of war-damage in the Row area, are of flint 
and brick, and originally had wooden mullioned and transomed 
windows of which some survive. The houses in the care of the 
Ministry in Row 117-retain their internal fittings, and are being 
used to preserve a representative display illustrating the local 
development of doors, door-furniture, wall-anchors and other 
domestic fittings salvaged from the Rows. 

Three of the Ministry’s monuments in this area have associa¬ 
tions with Charles II. Two of them, both in Shropshire, are 
closely connected with his well-known escape after the battle of 
Worcester in 1651. The king, a fugitive from the victorious 
Parliamentarian army, made his way to White Ladies , already 
mentioned in connection with the ruins of its priory church. 










The house of the Penderells there no longer exists, but the Minis¬ 
try has in its care the king’s next refuge, Bossobet House. As it was 
constdered dangerous to remain in the house during the day, the 
king got up into a great oak that had been lopped some three 
or tour years before, and being grown out again, very bushy and 
thick, could not be seen through.” Here he remained in hiding 
all day, whilst the search for him continued, and at night he 
reached Lord Wilmot near Wolverhampton, where arrangements 
were made for him to travel towards Bristol disguised as Mrs 

Lane’s serving-man. The oak in which the king h :J - 

ently destroyed by souvenir-hunters soon after th 
but the present Royal Oak marks the site and is said to ha 
raised from an acorn of the original tree. 

P* t £ ifd monument associated with Charles II’s reign is 
iiftary Fort. As early as 1540 blockhouses had been built at 
Ti/buiy and Gravesend to command the narrows of the Thames' 
Estuary as part of Henry VETs campaign of coastal defence. By 
Charles II s reign the defences had fallen into disrepair, whilst the 
need for protection had again become acute owing to the wars 
with the Dutch Republic. In 1667 the Dutch fleet bombarded 
Sheerness and sailed up the Medway, and four years later orders 
were issued for the construction of a new fortification at Tilbury 
to the design of Sir Bernard de Gomme, Engineer-General to 
Charles II. The fort is a fine and rare example of the military works 
of this period in England. It is a rectangular structure with large 
angle-bastions and a double moat with outworks. The monu¬ 
mental gateway bears the Royal Arms and trophies. 

The last monuments calling for mention are examples of the 
windmills and watermills which, until comparatively recently, 
were a characteristic feature of the English countryside, but which 
are now rapidly vanishing. The Ministry has in its care the small 
watermill at Mortimer’s Cross in Herefordshire. It is stone-built 
and probably of eighteenth-century date, and it has well-pre¬ 
served casings to its two pairs of millstones. At Bemej Arms the 
Ministry has saved one of the best examples of the Norfolk 
marsh-mills by taking it into guardianship. This is a brick tower- 
mill, 65 feet high and typical of the best Norfolk tradition in 
windmill construction. Originally built to grind it was 








which lifts tl 


later adapted to drive a large 

from the marsh into the River Yare. A working example of a 
windmill for grinding grain is preserved at SaxUad Gr"n (Plate 
20) near Framlingham, in Suffolk. It is a wooden post-mill with 
four satis and a bnck round-house. The mill has twice been lifted 
to enable longer sweeps to be fitted, the round-house being added 
on the second occasion. The tail-ladder supports a fan which is 
geared to rollem running on an elm track to turn the mill into the 
wind. Although a mill has long existed on this site, the present 
superstructure was erected in 1854 after the top of’the old one 
had been blown off in the gale of 18 jo. 














NOTES 


In the following list, monuments to which guide-books of 
pamphlets are obtainable are marked with a dagger. A full list 
(Sectional List 27) of those published officially on behalf of the 
Ministry of Works may be obtained on application to H.M. 
Stationery Office at one of the addresses shown on page 4 
of this volume. At a number of monuments for which guide¬ 
books are not yet available the Custodian has notes of the history 
of the building, together with a plan. 

Real photographic postcard views of mom 
at buildings marked with an asterisk. Further ■ 
of production. 

Photographs may be taken by visitors withou 
at buildings occupied by the military. In these 1 
the military must be obtained. The use of stand 
to the discretion of the Custodian. 

Admission Fees . These are indicated under each 

Children under fourteen years of age are admitted at half pi . 

At monuments generally, parties of twenty or more visitors are 
admitted, on application to the Custodian, at half price. Parties 
of more than ten and less than twenty visitors are admitted for 



March-April 9, 

May-September 9, 

October 9. 

November-February 9, 










BEDFORDSHIRE 


■f*Hough ton House, Ampthill 


The remains of a Jacobean mansion built by John Thorpe about 161J for 
Mary, Countess of Pembroke, and altered a few years later by Inigo Jones. 
Towards the end of the eighteenth century it fell into decay. Believed to be 
the original of the “House Beautiful” in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 
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f* Thornton Abbey (PI. 7) 
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Caister-by-Yarmouth, Roman Tom 



Castle Acre Priory (PI. 4) 



Great Yarmouth, Rom 111 Nos, 6, 7 and 8, 
Row 117 Nos. 8 and 9 (The Old Merchant’s House) 













Thetford, Warren Lodge 



NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


Chichele College, Higham Ferrers 



The Eleanor Cross, Geddington 



f* Kirby Hall (PI. 18) 



n: Standard. 







I* Longthorpe Tower (PI. 15) 



NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 




OXFORDSHIRE 







North Leigh Roman Villa 



Hours of Admission: Standard. 


The Rollright Stones 
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SHROPSHIRE 


+ Acton Burnell Castle 



Boscobel House and Royal Oak 







t* Buildwas Abbej (PI. 8) 



UlkshaU Abbey 










Old Oswestry (PI. 2) 



STAFFORDSHIRE 
•)-* Croxden Abbey (PI. 5) 
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Saxtead Green Windmill (PI. 20) 



WARWICKSHIRE 
+* Kenilworth Castle (PI. 10) 
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This series of Regional Guides 
to Ancient Monuments in the 
care of the Ministry of Works 
covers England, Wales, and Scot-, 
land in six volumes, as follows: 
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